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Nut: “1 say, OLD CHAP, WHAT IS A) PARADOX P? 
Dry Joker: * Wuy, ‘Jounnin Waker.’ ” 
Nat: “1 cawn’r see rr.” 


Dry Joker: * Writ you CAN vouR OUT WHAT YoU CAN'T pur In!” 


The reason is because of the wonderful Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle which ensures 


that you get the same superior quality of whisky that the distillers put in. 


Increased reserves of Red Label are now being put into bond to meet the enormous Increased 
S } 
demand anticipated in 1924. Kvery drop of * Johnnie Walker”? Red Label Whisky is over 


10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., WHIsky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK 
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Watch for These 


Regular Features 
of the Reborn 


Brow 


DONT skip a single issue 
of the new PUCK. Be- 
tween now and Christmas 
we have planned a succes- 
sion of notable numbers — 
every one of them amaster- 
piece of wit, satire, and fine 
color-printing. 


Here are some regular 
PucK features worth 
watching: 


THE SEVEN ARTS 
by James Huneker. 


A weekly department of 
review and criticism of 
books, plays, art and music, 
by the best informed critic 
in America. 


THE PUPPET SHOP 
by George Jean Nathan. 


A humorous department of 
the stage and its allied in- 
terests. Written by one of 
the keenest observers on 
Broadway. 


PUCK’S FAMOUS CARTOONS 


By Hy Mayer, Chamber- 
lain, Nelson Greene, M. De 
Zayas, and other celebrated 
artists. 


Among the writers and artists of 
international fame who are regular con- 
tributors to PUCK are the following: 


WRITERS 


America— Richard LeGallienne, Charles 
Hanson Towne, Dana Burnet, Horatio 
Winslow, Freeman Tilden, Quincy 
Kilby, Edgar Saltus, Roy McCardell, 
Berton Braley, Cleveland Moffett, 
Carolyn Wells, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Benjamin DeCasseres, Percival L. 
Wilde, Arthur Chapman and Burges 
Johnson. 


England— Keble Howard. 


ARTISTS 


America—W. D. Goldbeck, Will Craw- 
ford, Gordon Grant, R. L. Goldberg, 
Raymond C. Ewer, ‘The Helds,” 
Power O’Malley, W. E. Hill, Craw- 
ford Young, Ralph Barton, De Zayas, 
Rodney Thompson and Chas. B. Falls. 


England Lawson Wood, W. H. Barri- 
bal, Harold C. Earnshaw, C.E. Studdy, 
Septimus Scott, Matania and Mabel 
Lucie Atwell. 


France — Martin, L. Strimpl and Fabiano. 


Germany—B. Wennerberg, Peter Kal- 
man, Walter Schnackenberg, Gustave 
Rienacker, J. Geis, Emil Pirchan, Von 
Suchodolski, Blix, D. Gulbransson, 
E. Thoeny and Dudovich. 


Holland—Miss Ruth Murchison. 
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Mail Matter 


Entered at N. Y. P.O. as Second-Cla 


Puck’s Foreign Purchases Arriving 


ESPITE the unsettled conditions caused by the European con- 
flict, PUcK’s purchases made this summer in England, France, 
and Germany, continue to arrive on nearly every steamship 
reaching port. From now on, examples of the best color 

produced on the other side will make their appearance in Puck. 

Some of this belongs to the purely decorative school of illustration in 

which our foreign contemporaries excel. Other examples, like Mr. 

Feininger’s page in this issue, represent entirely new and original 

schools in caricature, and it may be emphasized that PucK is the only 

publication in the English language giving expression to these newer 
currents in artistic achievement. However diverse may be our 
opinions on such matters, there is at least this to be said in favor of 

Puck’s policy; It is new, it is original, it is daring. 


# 


Welcoming a New Feature in PUCK 


ITH this number R. L. Goldberg, the celebrated cartoonist 

of The Evening Mail, New York, makes his bow to 

Puck readers. Mr. Goldberg has encircled a considerable 

portion of America with a broad grin, and we want to 

extend this happy feeling to the Puck family. In his new series in 
color, “And They Get Away With It,” Mr. Goldberg will take us 
behind the scenes of the various professions, and in his inimitable 
fashion tell us the tactics adopted by great thinkers to entice the 


nimble dollar into the till. 


Announcing the “ Boosters’ Issue”’ 

















RITISH soldiers off to the front have a new battle ery: “Are 
We Happy?” And along the entire line swells the thunder- 
ous response, * Yes, we are!” Let’s get some of this spirit 
into circulation on this side of the water. We've drifted 

along, sails flapping, in the doldrums long enough. America ought 

to be happy. Let's have a real Thanksgiving this year. Puck is 
calling its Thanksgiving Number (November 21) a ** Boosters’ Issue.” 

It will be built along lines of optimism, with a solid foundation of 

common sense, and decorated-—we hope — with the advertisements 

of those manufacturers who have decided to stay in business in spite 
of the war in Europe. Come on in and smile with us! The * Boosters’ 

Issue” will be widely advertised and “ boosted.” — It will be an excel- 

lent advertising value for any manufacturer with a spark of optimism 

Just to show our own optimism, we're increasing the 














in his soul. 
edition, beginning with this issue, thirty per cent. 


Contents of this Number 


IN PICTURE IN TEXT 

Cover Design—The Silk Worm - Lou Mayer The Football A Jutlook ped F D. Abrams 
Defenders of Civilization - - Hy Mayer 
The Old Lady’s Home - ~- Gordon Grant 
How to Economize - - - C.F. Peters 
It All Depends” - - - - WE. Hill 
And They Get Away With It - R. L. Goldberg 
Scandal - - . - - Leo Feininger 
Breakfast’ - - . - RR. Van Buren 
Unpublished Woodcut - . J. Held 

Other drawings by Nelson Greene, C. T. Anderson, Ralph Barton, Sanford 

Tousey, Samuel Otis, C. C. Squires, Crawford Young, L. M. Glackens 
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And in the 


Meantime— 


While Europe is busily 
engaged in making his- 
tory and remaking ge- 
ography, there are things 
to occupy us in our own 
portion of the map. 


The Mexican trouble- 
pot, for instance. HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY is rep- 
resented IN MEXICO 
by Allene Tupper Wilkes 
who writes with a 
woman's pen from a 
man’s understanding. 


You have read and 
speculated much on the 
effect of the war on 
American trade and 
finance. Amos Stote and 
A. W. Atwood “know 
whereof they speak,” and 
they speak on finance 
and trade through 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Sports —handled by 
Herbert Reed; the the- 
atre— Norman Hapgood 
is the HARPER'S 
WEEKLY critic; occa- 
sional fiction; humor— 
with Oliver Herford as 
chief fun-maker; are 
departments of HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY that 
continue merrily despite 
the war. 


Not that the war is slight- 
ed—but the war is only 
one of MANY reasons 
for your forming the 
every-week habit with 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Use the coupon for a 
three-months’ trial for 
a dollar. Currency 


sent at OUR risk 
Harper’s Weekly 


251 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


$1.30 worth of 


Harper’s Weekly for $1.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
251 FOURTH AVE., NEW York CITy 
enclosed 1.00, 


For this coupon and the 
months of 
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By Hy MAYER 
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Established, 1877. Puck 1s the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 


There was some- 


GLYNN IS THERE , thing reassuring and 
KEEP HIM THERE conmpforting in the re- 


sult of New York’s 
direct primary. The comfort and the reassur- 
ance come chiefly from the nomination of Martin 
W. Glynn for governor. Direct nominations are 
an old story in some communities, younger com- 
munities than New York, but hereabouts they 
were an experiment, and, in the minds of many, 
an experiment fraught with danger. The people 
were to be trusted to do something for themselves ! 


They did it; especially the Democrats. In 
voting approval of Governor Glynn, the party 
demonstrated that direct primaries are not 
synonymous with chaos. The voters were not 
swayed by noise and bluster. They showed 
themselves influenced more by performance than 
by promise. In other words, the members of 
the party recognized a good man in office when 
they saw one, and registered the opinion that it 
would be a sensible thing to keep him there. 


There is nothing spectacular about Governor 
Glynn or his methods. He doesn’t wave any- 
thing. He doesn’t ‘“‘swing around”’ any circles. 
His utterances are temperate and his achieve- 
ments unheralded by press agents or colored 
fire. He talks less than ‘‘the same old Bill,” but 
he does more. Persons with good memories, 
who recall a governor by the name of Dix, say 
that he also suffers by comparison with Glynn. 
In short, the present governor and Democratic 
nominee is a living demonstration of a famous 
(copyrighted Bull Moose) dictum: ‘‘ Words are 
good when backed by deeds, and only so.” 





Not the least instructive phase of the direct 
primary result is the jolt to the theory that a 
man’s religious belief has something to do with 
his fitness to hold office. 


vr 

It is common thing for a political candidate to 
“stand on his record.”” But very few candidates 
for office ever stand on their record— and run 
on it—as the Democratic nominee for Senator 
from New York is doing this fall. Politically, 
Judge Gerard is in the Empire State; physically, 
he is in Berlin. Literally, he is ‘‘in the hands of 
his friends,” so far as campaigning for senator 
is concerned, and his friends seem to find their 
task congenial. The war and the presence of 
large numbers of Americans in distress gave 
Ambassador Gerard opportunities for service 
which do not often fall to the lot of an American 
diplomat. It was an occasion for “ shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy ”’ with a vengeance, and the Ambas- 
sador took off his coat and kept it off. He went 
about doing good. 


Of course, his friends in America would like to 
see him home, as it usually rounds out a candi- 
dacy to have the candidate present, but Judge 
Gerard himself need have no uneasiness, as his 
services in Berlin put him in a much more favor- 





able light before the New York public than any 
mere stumping tour could possibly do. Deeds 
at a distance are better than words at home; 
and of the latter there is already a distressing 
surplus in politics. Judge Gerard, during the 
past two months, has shown himself a human 
being with a practical sympathy for other human 
beings, less fortunate than himself. There is an 
opening for such a man in the United States 
Senate. None too many of that sort are there. 


¥ 

Since the war started, one type of man has 
disappeared in America. We refer to the critics 
of the Administration in general, and to the dis- 
paragers of President Wilson in particular. 
PuCK would like to hear from them now. A 
letter dilating upon the advantage it would be to 
the United States to be involved at present in a 
great struggle with Mexico would be of real 
interest to this Editorial Sanctum. 


Cannot some of PUCK’s friends in the news- 
paper world, or perhaps in the ranks of promi- 





nent ex-statesmen, find time to explain how they 
would have run the Government? A war, such 
as President Wilson avoided, would now be in 
full and glorious swing, had their counse! pre- 
vailed. Such a war would be of undoubted 
advantage, we take it, in obtaining our rights for 
our foreign commerce. It would simplify matters, 
and increase the respect in which we are held in 
those capitals of Europe where the conciliatory 
spirit adopted toward Mexico had made us, to 
quote a “ great” ex-Statesman — “‘ the laughing 
stock of Europe.”’ 


PUCK hangs upon the lips of these great men. 
Cannot one of the wise oracles, the disparagers 
of President Wilson, speak up and enlighten us? 


- 


“If you act in the spirit of Lincoln you will be a 
Progressive.” —7. R. 


But, unfortunately, it does not follow that if 
you act in the spirit of a Progressive, you will be 
a Lincoln. 























A GOOD PAIR TO DRAW TO 


























¥ Yale has a much 
9 better team than in 
1913, having lost all 
of last year’s eleven 
by graduation. The 
team reported late; 
preliminary practice 
has been in progress 
only since November 
30th, 1913. The new 
stadium at New 
Haven, on which the 
workmen struck last spring because the arti- 
ficial-limb contract for this year’s team was 
let to a non-union firm, has at last been 
completed. It will seat $100,000 or 50,000 
people. This will accommodate the 20,000 
ex-captains of Eli elevens, 15,000 ex-players, 
10,000 coaches, 4,500 ex-coaches, 450 news- 
paper men, and S5O spectators. Blue ad- 
herents point with pride to the fact that they 
have never fost a game in the new stadium. 
** Snippy ’’ Umpheimer is back at tackle. ‘‘ Snip- 
py” has been preaching in the Chautauquas 
on “‘ How I Worked My Way Through College.” 
He is a self-made youth. Early in his athletic 
career he secured a job from a syndicate of 
loyal alumni, whereby he earns $86.00 a week 
by smoking Prince Fido cigarettes exclusively, 
and pulls down $23.82 a month for sending his 
pajamas to the Eli-Yale-Bulldog Laundry. Their 
bluing is chock full of local color. Taft will 
(almost entirely ) occupy section 23 this year. 


Harvard’s line averages $3,000,000; the back- 
field $3.50, with no scandals in the family. 
*‘Cutey’’ Tushington, of 1913 fame, will be back 
about November Ist. His sentence expires 
October 31st. ‘‘Cutey’’ was sent up for maul- 
ing and mopping the macadam with a Yale gent 
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THE FOOTBALL OUTLOOK 











who said Harvard men were no gentlemen. 
** Sloppy ’’ McPimple, who had eight ribs broken 
last year, has had them replaced by metal ones. 


Harvard is practicing behind closed gates. 
Only photographers, football reporters, umpires, 
and others ignorant of the game are admitted. 
As usual, however, no new plays have been 
developed. 


Cornell will be among the winners. The 
Ithacans have canned the team, and signed up 
the Freshman crew. Plenty of the grand old 
Cornell spirit will be supplied by the coaches, 
*“*Mush”’ Thimblewing, of University of Texas, 








“Babbling” Mug- 
whiffle, of Leland 
Stanford, and ‘“‘Bat- 
tleax’’ Chisley, of 
Bowdoin. ‘‘Rimp’’ 


Dillyfinkle, the old 
star of ’82, who 
coached last year’s 
eleven, has, at last, 
found a steady job 
in a Boston restaur- 
ant, and will be unable 
to help this season. 











Penn. will again make good her boast that she 
has never lost a player by graduation. Of last 
year’s team, five were dropped by the Faculty, 
two were killed in the Sophomore Puff-ball Rush, 
and the remainder went back to their regular 
jobs as soon as the football season ended. 


Poor old Princeton. Her registration is fifty- 
three this year, and there is room for only fifty- 
two on the squad. Someone has to attend 
recitations, and no one knows where the reci- 
tation-halls are located. Two professors who 
uncollegianly protested that the football season 
interfered with the college work have been 
quietly erased from the catalogue. ‘‘ Yum Yum”’ 
Dump, a promising candidate for quarter, may 
possibly be declared ineligible, as he has thus 
far been unable to prove a relationship with any 
of the three great Princeton football families, and 
the Orange and Black’s rules are very strict in 
this respect. Princeton will bar all speculators 
—except those with cash. 


Dartmouth has signed up ‘‘Bucktooth”’ Cor- 
son. The newcomer weighs 115 pounds stripped, 
95 pounds clipped, and 281 in suit. He has 
never had a football in his toes, but his name is 
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THE OLD LADY’S HOME 
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When I look back, as daylight closes, 


And count my gains and losses o’er, 


Rough with the smooth; the rue, the roses; 
6 9 b) 


The lost and lovely that no more 
Come when I knock upon the door, 


Or even answer when I eall, 


I see, of all that went before, 
The laughter was the best of all. 


the most pigskinny that has graced the Hanover 
institution in many years. 

Contrary to rumor, Williams has not abolished 
football. It merely abandoned its schedule. No 
more games will be played, but the celebration on 
the night before and the night after will be held 
as usual. By squeezing out the day of the game, 
the student can have a two-days’ mirage-water 
souse without the necessity of fixing himself into 
respectability betweentimes for a lot of relatives. 


There is much regret in military circles that 
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A SUPERFLUOUS WISH 


THE CHILD (fo his parents): Boo hoo! I want 
to go to the circus! I w-want to see the fat lady 
and the I-l-living skeleton! 


A BALLADE OF OLD LAUGHTER 


By Richard Le Gallienne. 


Man’s life, sume say, a thing of prose is; 


Not so his life—as mine of yore 


Who on Miranda’s breast reposes 


Ah! God, that fragrant frock she wore! 


Hid honey still at the heart’s core 
Her bosom like a hushed snow-fall 

And yet, for all we kissed and swore, 
The laughter was the best of all. 


Envoi 


Prince, much of wisdom heretofore 
Time’s patient pages doth bescrawl ; 


This is the sum of all our lore— 


The laughter was the best of all. 


the annual Army-Navy game will be held this 
year as usual. The increase of the football 
element in this fashion-show has become a mat- 
ter of alarm. Last year several dailies deliber- 
ately printed photographs of the players on 
the front pages, and relegated ‘‘Duc de Lilly- 
tootsie, French Attache at Batavia, N. Y., enter- 
ing Box 67A with his pet Pomeranian poodle 
at yesterday’s game,” to the inside pages. 
Michigan’s coaches are jubilant. They have 
landed ‘‘ Giggles’’ Guncotton, son of the hymn- 
book trust magnate. The newcomer’s adver- 
tising value to the eleven is incalculable. He is 
engaged to three chorus girls, an Eastern heir- 
ess, an Ann Arbor dish-washer, and has just 
started an elegant row with the old man. In 
view of these favoring conditions the coaches 
say it is a cinch that something will drop on the 
eve of the big game, and so confident are they 
of this that they have already arranged for a 
two-column scare-head, and have hired the best 
newspaper illustrator in the state to draw thc 
standard chromo of Cupid in a football suit, 
wreathing a bride’s bouquet of begonias and 
lovers’-tassles about ‘‘ Giggles’s’’ legs. 


WHAT DATE? 


There was world-wide rejoicing! Bells rang! 
Flags fluttered! People clad them in gala attire 
and, meeting, shook hands joyously. 

“He is dead!” they jubilated. 
DEAD!”’ 

And one came among them and wondered. 

‘“‘Who is dead?”’ he asked. ‘‘And why do 
you rejoice at a death, and withal in a mood of 
reverent thanksgiving ?’”’ 

And they looked on him with astonishment. 

‘“‘What!”’ they cried. ‘‘Who are you and 
where have you been, that the significance of 


“HE IS 


Truth after truth old time discloses, 
But, as we hobble to fourscore, 


Kach finds that not as he BU pPposes 


The gains for which he travailed sore: 


Glory or gold, the wine we pour, 
The face that held our lives in thrall 

Somehow the bravest grows a bore, 
The laughter was the best of all. 


this rejoicing is not known to you? Has not the 
world’s solicitous expectancy of this happening 
during the last few weeks penetrated to the 
spot where you dwelt?’”’ 
And he shook his head as one rebuked. 
*“*Know then, and re- 


joice with us; for we Z\\ \ 
celebrate the passing MN 7 
away of the final sur- 71 Nad 
vivor of the world’s last anna 
battle!” Tiel): 
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PEEVED 


PUP: Great cats! That’s a nerve! Some- 
body has put up a building right where I 
buried a bone! 
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THE SEVEN 
ART BY- JAMES 


HVNEKE ROE 
The late Frank Norris — may God repose his 


yong ifted bo d t Get th t d 

omnes gifte nes-used to say: ‘‘Ge em to read any- 
the Million thing, no matter what, if they will only read’’—and he 
wrote an article for The Critic when Jeanette Gilder was its editor, preach- 
ing the same idea. ‘‘Them”’’ meant that vast, yet indeterminate, quantity 
known as the ‘‘generai public,’”” and Mr. Norris believed the first step 
toward proper culture was encouraging the reading habit. Well, everyone 
reads nowadays, even if we are not precisely “‘aesthetic.’”” Some such 
notion as the Norris one is exemplified by the Aborns and their undertak- 
ing, the Century Opera Company, Central Park West. Oscar Hammer- 
stein set the ball rolling, and the Aborns followed suit—at a respectful 
distance; no one pretends to believe that this newer enterprise can be 
compared to the high average of excellence formerly sustained by the 
Hammerstein forces. But the Century is only in its second season. Let 
us hope. Besides, it aims at a different target. It aims at the easily 
pleased majority, not the cultivated minority. Mindful of the propaganda 
work of so many opera-houses on the continent, the Century caters to a 
class of music lovers who do not ask for Fremstads or Carusos. And they 
don’t get them—need I add? If I accepted, with reservations, Frank 
Norris’ belief that the public ought to read, even trash, his contention 
holds good in the matter of opera. There are no poor operas in the 
repertory of the Century ; indeed, the scheme is, if anything, too ambitious. 
Succeeding with the elegant insipidities of Gounod’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
they missed the mark in ‘‘Carmen,”’ and woefully so in the revival of 
‘William Tell.”” But the stage, under the master hand of Jacques Coini, 
is improved, as is the chorus and ensembie. 


Cigarettes and “‘Carmen”’ is a very deceptive composition, de- 
Patriotism ceiving in the sense that it seems easy to sing and 

act, because everyone hums its fascinating melodies, 
and any girl with plastic hips thinks she can haunch her way through the 
role of the cigarette coquette. Ah! those hips. How many Carmens have 
I seen and not heard, listened to and not seen! Some were, as dear old 
Maurice Barrymore used to say: ‘‘Obscene, but not heard.’’ When I 
tell you I remember the creator of the part in Paris years ago, you will 
admit I must have heard at least a half hundred. Even Lilli Lehmann— 
stately, lustrous Lilli--played ‘‘ Carmen’ once at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and very beautifully she sang the music; as she also sang the music 
of Filina in ‘‘Mignon”’ (fancy the greatest Donna Anna and Brunnhilda of 
our days in such characters). I best liked—of course, after the inimitable 
Calve—the ‘“‘ Carmen” of Trebelli-Bettini; nor shall I forget the impersona- 
tion of Minnie Hauk. This preamble sounds as if I were about to 
assembie heavy critical artillery on the Century Opera performance. But 
I’m not. I’ve seen better and I’ve seen worse ‘“‘Carmens,” and if this sug- 
gests that I am begging the question, I hasten to add that, all things being 
equal, you can’t expect canary birds for supper every night. Kathleen 
Howard was the “‘ Carmen” of the first offering, Maud Santley the second. 
Both ladies sang better than they acted, and there was plenty of room for 
improvement in their singing. Miss Santley is an English ‘‘Carmen,” and 
very English was her impersonation. Miss Howard’s touch was lighter. 
At times she gave us hints of diablerie. After all, ‘‘Carmen”’ was a little 
devil, and never quite decorous. The first night Calve appeared here—about 
twenty years ago—she smashed the conventions by presenting a Car- 
men naked and unashamed. She was more Merimee than Bizet, but 
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By C. B. FALLS 


individual, feline, tragic. The young chaps who saw her later, and found 
fault, only saw a great artist in plain decadence. When Olga Nethersole 
came on the boards her conception of the Seville girl was but Calve’s 
vulgarized (as an acting version, I mean). The Carmen of Zelie de 
Lussan was better, yet, in the main, conventional. As to the cast in 
general at the Century there is nothing new to be said. Morgan Kingston, 
Thomas Chalmers, Louis Kreidler, and the rest were excellent. Josiah 
Zuro conducted. And the chorus sang. 


Why “‘ William Tell’? ? Why not ‘“‘ Semiramide,”’ or the forgotten works 
of Meyerbeer? There are ‘‘Dinorah,”’ ‘‘ The Star of the North,” ‘‘ Robert 
the Devil ’’—quite an array of monsters, whose white bones glisten in the cav- 
erns of our memory. Nevertheless, I wasn’t sorry to watch the old cum- 
bersome operatic machinery ‘‘function”’ at the Century. Certainly, Messrs. 
Aborn possess courage, for of this Rossini opera there remains but the 
overture. All the score except that is as dead sea fruit. Whenever I hear 
some people crying for melody—‘“‘ give us melody, or give us death!’ I 
wonder if they realize that the historical beach of opera is strewn with 
the wreckage of once-popular melodies. Nothing stales so quickly as an 
operatic melody. Incomparable as a melodist was Bellini. Chopin adored 
him. He was the idol of Paris, Milan, London. To-day we can’t 
endure his saccharine melodic tabloids. Rossini is better; and Donizetti is 
the best of the three, because possessing more dramatic vigor. I can’t 
believe the musical world will ever forget the sextet in Lucia. But tunes 
grow old, and even the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” like the overture to 
‘*Tannhauser,”’ or the prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ get on the nerves at times. 
As for the opera in toto, ‘‘ William Tell”’ is a stupendous anodyne. If a 
syndicate wrote the Meyerbeerian works—as I once pretended to believe 

what shall we say to the unheavenly lengths and lack of dramatic life in 
“‘Tell’”’? Poor Schiller! However, there are occasional compensations. 
There is melody, if of an antiquated cast, and the storm music is exciting 
as the music in a melodrama, though the storm episode in Liszt’s ‘‘Les 
Preludes”’ is ten times as effective. I sha’n’t drag in the sacred shade of 
Beethoven or his Pastoral symphony. I recall Tamagno and his ear- 
splitting organ; and before Tamagno, at the Metropolitan, there was an 
Austrian—I think—tenor named Perotti, who was simply prodigious in the 
famous trio, attacking the top note with a ferocity that never failed to 
startle the groundlings. Best of all was one afternoon at the Albemarle 
Hotel, when Jean de Reszke, Edouard de Reszke, and Jean Lassalle sang in 
private the trio, and Jean achieved the high C sharp with perfect ease, chest 
not falsetto, nor yet mixed tone. The veteran conductor, Saar, played the 
piano part, and it was during the same afternoon that Jean de Reszke sang 
for my benefit the music of Tristan in Italian. Later he mastered the 
original tongue. The interpretation of the Century Company was hardly 
exhilarating. Asa matter of fact the score demands strong artists. Orville 
Harrold’s forte is not acting. He was vocally speaking a pleasing Arnold. 
Tell was in the capable hands of Louis Kreidler, and Henry Weldon was 
competent as Walter. Lois Ewell was Marilda, Kathleen Howard, Hedwig, 
and Muriel Gough, the younger Tell. But of individual inspiration no 
spoor. Mr. Jacchia conducted with fire. But I hope I’ll never be forced 
to sit through another performance of the opera, not even by artists as 
great as the De Reszkes and Lassalle. 


The Unique I confess to a weakness for the “art” of George 
Cohan Cohan, though I indulge that weakness at long intervals. 

With more personal sprightliness, and omitting the slang 
of yesteryear, his plays remind me of the Hoyt farces a quarter 
of a century ago. Both Hoyt and Cohan belong to the school of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HOW TO ECONOMIZE 





If one keeps one’s eyes open, one may 
find something nobby. 
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Slower than a taxi, 
but what’s the hurry ? 
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Pay only for 
what one gets. 











Laundry expenses may 
be greatly reduced. 
























































A penny or two will cover this recreation. This healthful open-air “ sleeping porch "’ costs nothing. 
STRIDES TIME TO MOVE LIVED DOWN 
“The feminist movement is making rapid “Uncle Tom’s Cabin has earned over five “Well,” said the editor, frowning darkly. 
Strides.”’ million dollars.’’ **T have here a joke about the intellectualism 
“Necessarily so. Where strides are so short “Is that so? In that case the old man of Boston.’’ 
they have to be rapid if substantial progress is ought to be able to afford a bungalow by this “*That isn’t a joke now. Hasn’t been a joke 


achieved,” time.” since the Braves copped the pennant.” 
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Author of “ Modern Golf,’ “The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn Golf,” 


One might be pardoned 
for saying: ‘‘ What can you 
say about putting that is 
fresh?”’ 


PUTTING 


AND 

PUTTERS Well, i must admit that it 
is a fairly hard job, but iam 

going to try it. Recently i have written a few 

articles about putting, and i have been astonished 

at the amount of correspondence they have let 

me in for. 

Countless thousands of golfers are using 
putters which handicap them severely. There 
are more pernicious and ignorant freaks in 
putters than in all the other clubs together. A 
golfer should do his best to get the club which 
will assist him most. 

Let me give you an illustration of what i mean. 

I was crossing the green at the last hole of a 
country club not many miles from Mount Vernon 
when the professional, who, by the way, is a 
pretty intelligent fellow and a fine golfer, said: 
‘*What’s that you have there, Mr. Vaile?” 


“It’s a new putter i am trying to lick into 
shape,”’ i replied. 

He asked to see it and criticized it very ably. 

He admitted that the principle was sound, but 
questioned the distribution of weight in the head. 

I was not satisfied with it either, but four 
separate times i put down three running from 
ten feet, and afterwards showed him that i didn’t 
know how to get off the line up to fifteen or six- 
teen feet. He admitted that it must be right 
for direction. 
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I never doubt them. 

If you doubt a man—or a club— you cannot do 
any good with either of them. 

For instance, on this matter, doubt me and you 
get no “‘forrarder.’’ On the other hand, trust, 
read on, even trusting call for demonstration, 
and your whole game may be altered. Continue 
to have a fight with your club on every green 
and you will always be in trouble. 

I felt sorry to read the confession of Mr. 
Charles Evans, Jr., which i quoted recently, that 
he hates to reach the green. The golfer who 
feels like that misses half the joy of golf. 


The essence of successful work on the green 
is confidence. You will never have that unless 
you have unlimited confidence in your club. 
That is more than half the battle. Not one putter 
in fifty is made so that you can feel like this. 

Let me tell you here a few things that you 
should not have in your putter. You should 
have practically no loft. There should not be 
more than enough loft to make the face just 
visible to you as you address the ball. 

You should not have a broad flat sole. Itisa 
foolish notion, especially in a putter which one 
uses for running up shots. Moreover, it gives a 
greater chance of error— andit is totally unneces- 
sary. You should not have the weight massed too 
low. Through the green you wanted to get the 
ball into the air, therefore it was right to keep 
your weight low fo raise the ball. Now you are 
on the green you want to keep your ball as close 
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to the turf as it will stay—provided your greens 
are right—-so you must see to it that your weight 
goes higher up the club and that it is well-centred, 
which is a point of vital importance in a putter 
yet never properly considered in this club, 
although it has been in the driver and other 
clubs where direction is not of such paramount 
importance as it is in the putt. 

I have told you some of the things you must 
not have in a putter. Now i must tell you a few 
to seek for diligently, although the ‘‘don’ts”’ in 
some cases almost connote the ‘‘do’s.” 

See that your putter is absolutely centre- 
shafted. Don’t palter with a fundamental princi- 
ple. You want a centre-shafted club or you 
don’t. If you do, get it. 


See that it is centre-weighted—that is, that 
most of the weight is massed where it is wanted, 
namely, behind the ball. It does not matter so 
much about the size of the rest of your club, but 
concentrate your weight. 

This point has not received the attention that 
it deserves, and i am now making some further 
experiments in connection with it that i hope 
will be useful. 

See that the face of your putter is so marked, 
lined, or worked, that it takes a good grip of the 
ball. Not one putter in a hundred is even sensibly 
marked. One puts chalk on one’s cue to play 
billiards. It is necessary to establish communion 
between the leather and the ivory, but we think 
polished steel and hard gutta percha good enough 
for the contact in a delicate putt 
— and it isn’t. 





Another man came along about 
this time and joked about this 
putter. I put it away in my bag 
and said: ‘‘ Now i’ll show you a 
real putter.” 


I plugged four sixteen foot 
putts running against the back of 
the hole, and he wanted to buy 
the club. I told him gold couldn’t 
do it, that it was my original, and 
that it never got off the line; that 
when i took it up my anxiety was 
confined to strength; that, indeed, 
i never even contemplated the idea 
of being off the line. 


Now this sounds a bit too good 
iknow. That’s my risk and i am 
taking it. 

Believe me, if i thought that it 
was my superlative cleverness 
that enables me to do these things 
i should not trouble to narrate it 
thus to you. It is simply that i 
will not take an enemy into my 
hands when i get on the green as 
dosomany. I have several clubs 
for work on and around the 
green, and i know that every one 
of them is waiting to do his bit 
for me, and that he will not be 
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ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


And now, i think, i have talked 
enough about your putter. There 
are a few things that i want to say 
about your putting. Firstly: How 
do you stand to address the ball? 
There are many ways in which 
this is done. 


Many good putters stand very 
square to the ball, that is with a 
line across the toes almost par- 
allel with the line to the hole. 
Personally i favor a more open 
stance. 

I use the ordinary overlapping 
grip and there can be no doubt 
that it is good for putting. I use 
the frontal address and square 
the face of my club to the line to 
the hole. Then i raise it and sole 
the club behind the ball as usual. 
I do not know which hand raises 
the club on its backward swing, 
and i don’t want to. It just goes 
back smoothly and easily, and i 
know both of them are in it. 


There is practically no waggling. 
There should be next to none in 
the putt. The waggle is more 
likely to do harm than good in 











found wanting. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TO A FINISH 


Ha! They meet. Who shall conquer? Who shall be 
carried off the field, and who shall walk off? For though 
Signor Pogliano is invincible, he is no more invincible than 
Miss Genevieve—superlativess of her sex. Hark! They 
speak. They say something. Or, so it sounds from a 
distance. Let us take out our ear-trumpets and listen 
while the tide of battle ebbs and vice-versas. 

HE: Yes, I sing Siegfried. 
Paris goes crazy. They 
weep. They kiss my hand. 
In feda mia they unhitch my 
horses from the carriage 
to drag me to my hotel. 
Ah, Paris! There they 
recognize the artist! 
There 

SHE | just as eager to 
convince the Signor, as 
he is to convince her): 
Paris. Yes, isn’t that a 
great place! You know 
that’s where I met the 
Count de Dooville. He 
was crazy about me 
simply crazy. I never 
knew a man to make 
such violent love. He 
was 

HE (continuing): And 
Berlin! Ah! The Kaiser 
sits in his box. I sing my great aria in “‘ Aida.”’ 
He weeps. He sends for me. He gives me a 
decoration. He says I am- 


SHE: That’s right. Berlin sure is some place. 
I remember it especially because that’s where 
the Crown Prince of Wurtzelburg followed me 
for two weeks trying to get an introduction. He 
said he was going to kill himself if I wouldn’t 
marry him, but on account of his habits mamma 
thought that 
HE | full speed): Oh, my wonderful St. Peters- 
burg! Oh, my ravishing St. Petersburg! I sing 
Romeo there, and they throw jewels at me 
great fine diamonds, big red rubies! They 
understand what I am trying to tell them. They 
weep. They love their little Italian songbird. 
They go crazy about me— sul mio onore. In 
St. Petersburg 
SHE (sprinting): Say, you can’t tell me any- 
thing about St. Peters- 
burg. I spent a year 
a there, and a Grand Duke 


\ RY came near killing a fellow 
\ w i, 


a in a duel on account of 
\ 


\ 








me and, then, just because 
I was an American girl, 
his family 

HE: But in London 
London! There I am at 
my best. There I am 





SWEET REST 


SENTIMENTAL PUP: When I die, I want it for a monument. 
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DEPENDS 


PLAYWRIGHT (dictating): Love is the greatest force in the world 
BLASE TYPIST | faking it down): Love is the greatest farce in the world. 


appreciate. They understand me _ these cold, 
strange English people. To others they are 
ice, yes but to me they become hot stuff. 
They shriek with joy yes per la vita mia! 
They weep. They lift me on their shoulders. 
I am their Faust. I am their Pagliacci! I 
am 

SHE ( top speed): Yes, London certainly is the 
one regular city, and I never had a better time 
than the summer I spent there. I wouldn’t tell 
this to anybody else, but if you’ll promise me on 
your word of honor never to repeat it when I 
was in London the Prince of 


(But enough. In the end, amico mio, what they do 
these two? They commit i/ matrimonio so that they may 
carry their respective trains of thought to satisfying con 
clusions. Truly that is what happens. How could the 
Signor leave the lady without convincing her that he is the 
most wonderful of singers? And how could Genevieve 
let the Signor call his taxi before proving to him that she 
is the dame de dames? Therefore, they marry to continue 
the conversation. Dio mio! What a world! How per- 
fectly awfully !) 
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WELL PROVIDED FOR 


MRS. EMBERG: I suppose the little Neurich 
baby has everything in the way of toys? 

MRS. WATKINS: Yes, it even has a rattle- 
headed girl for a nurse. 


Some persons make a great deal of noise in 
the world simply through a lack of power to 
climb the hills of life without cutting their 
mufflers out. 


DIMINISHING SUPPLY 


GASPARD (the landlord) : I’ve got to raise your 
rent, Mr. Sullivan. 

TENANT (sarcastically): 1 suppose the war is 
to blame? 

GASPARD: Certainly. Haven’t you read of the 
wholesale destruction of houses in Belgium and 
the suburbs of Paris? 
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UNLIKE WASHINGTON 
MR. WILLIS: You women copy us men. Don’t you 
call a meeting a ““‘Woman’s Congress ?”’ 
MRS. WILLIS: Yes; and I'll admit we ought not to 
We expect at least half of our members to be present 
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Painted especially for PUCK by LEO LLININGERK, 
who has established an entirely new scliool of caricature 
in Europe, of which this is a characteristic example. 


SCANDAL 











THE SHINING SHORE ALL FOR THE BEST BY AUTO 
PARSON: Of course you want to go to heaven CRAWFORD: I see that the world’s supply of MRS. RUREL: I want you to kill a couple of 
when you die, my lad? All good boys go there! drugs is being imperilled by the war. chickens for dinner. 
BOY: Then it’s heaven for mine! If there’s CRABSHAW: Don’t worry. Perhaps Nature NEW COOK (late from the city): Yes, mam. 


anything I like it’s punching a good boy! will now get a chance to cure us. Which car shall I do it with? 











LITERARY CHIT-CHAT 


Mr. De Morgan is at work on another of his 
satisfying compendiums. He has thus far con- 
ducted his hero and heroine from their cradles 
to their thirty-fifth and thirty- 
second years, respectively, 
and is still going strong. 


Mr. Chambers, dean of the 
mucilaginous school, has 
evolved for his next book a 
climax that again proclaims 
him the foremost interpreter 
of the mad, passion-driven 
life of to-day. His hero and 
heroine fall five miles out 
of a balloon, kissing all the 
way. He intends to attach 
parachutes to them, not so 
much to save their llives as 
to prolong the situation. 





Edith Wharton has another heroine on the 
operating table and hopes to have her soul 
nicely laid out in time for the Christmas trade. 


Jack London’s next is for red-blooded Amer- 
icans From Chapter I, in which the prognathous- 
jowled hero bites the heroine in the neck (she 
has a Dutch neck to her dress-waist, and the 
whale-bone sticks between his teeth, goading 
him to new frenzy—for you know from your 
own experiences eating corn off the cob how 
irritating it is to get a fibre lodged that way) 
until Chapter XXXII, in which they break seven 
ribs in a pulsing, paleolithic embrace, every page 
is instinct with atavism, palpitant with primal 





SOLICITUDE 
FOOTPAD: That old guy oughta be along by 
now Gee! I hope nothin’ ain’t happened to ‘im! 


passions, and—well, it does justice to the Ele- 
mental. While composing this work Mr. London 
has lived exclusively on a diet of red corpuscles 
selected for their strength and ferocity. 
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You can’t convince the professional baseball 
player that being President of the U. S. is half 
so hard as playing the sun-field all summer. 
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BUSINESS FIRST 


**You!”’ she said, with a little start. 

*“*Me,”’ he admitted, huskily ungrammatical. 
**I hardly thought to ever set foot in this studio 
again. There are memories 
too tender, too need I tell 
you that for a long while even 
my work suffered; I was un- 
able to write a line. But there 
is something here that I feel 
belongs to me. In the happy 
days you painted a picture of 
us two in each other’s arms. 
It was entitled sag 

** «The Betrothal Kiss,’ ’’ she 
sighed. 

*“*That one. Well, you told 
me that was’ for me. For 
reasons which you can perhaps 
understand, I should like to 
have it.”’ 

**Sorry,”’ she told him. ‘“‘If 
you had only come a week 
ago! I’ve just sold that pic- 
ture to the Ladies’ Comforter. 
They wanted it for a cover. I changed the 
faces, of course. However, I am glad you have 
come. For some time the knowledge that you 
still have all my letters has preyed uponme. I 
hoped you would return them unsolicited.”’ 

‘“‘How awkward!” he said, apologetically. 
‘I have made them into a book. They are all 
clipped and pasted of course, with the names 
changed. I expect it to be a huge success.”’ 

With a last embarrassed farewell, they parted 
forever. 

















No, there is nothing the matter with the child; they are 
merely trying to think of a name that is good enough for it. 
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BREAKFAST 


Since Mother and the Girls Broke into Society 








FRAGMENTARY NOVELS 
CHEAP AT HALF THE PRICE 
A Novel by Elbert Hubbard 
CHAPTER ONE 
He was a young man, but one of the Elect 
that could be seen by his Thompson raincoat, a 
faultlessly built, lovingly tailored gar- 
ment. Most raincoats cost at least 
$15.00. This cost only $7.98. I have 
always held that a man who can pro- 
duce a good raincoat at $7.98 is 
a benefactor of humanity. It is 
wholly due to the enterprise of 
Mr. George Washington Thomp- 
son, President of the American 
All-Rubber Raincoat Company, 
that this has become possible. 
CHAPTER THREE 
To this, his first task, 
Mr. Thompson, a mere lad of 
twenty-one, brought the training 
which eight generations of Puri- 
tan ancestors has bequeathed him 
CHAPTER FIVE 
Mr. Thompson was now twenty-three 
and the stigma of bankruptcy weighed upon him. 
CHAPTER SEVEN 
But most businesses fail. Thus they 
obtain capital with which to become successful. 


CHAPTER NINE 


statistics of failures, collected by Brad- 
street, whom I have always considered a bene- 


factor of humanity 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
The American All-Rubber Raincoat 
Company, under the able guidance of Mr. George 
Washington Thompson, is now the largest manu- 
facturer of raincoats in the world 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

She was a charming girl, and as she, also, was 
one of the Elect, it was natural that she wore 
Mrs. Sulloway’s Patent Pure Celluloid Dress 
Shields. Most dress shields are not made of 
celluloid, and I maintain that Mrs. Sulloway, who 
invented the Mrs. Sulloway Patent Pure Celluloid 
Dress Shield (only 68 cents a pair) is a bene- 
factor of humanity 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Mrs. Sulloway, born Ethel O’Connor, 
of ‘the O’Connors of Iowa, is a direct descendent 
of Galileo 
CHAPTER TWENTY 

; despite everything that they could do, 
that great benefactor of humanity would only 
say: ‘Still it does move!” 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
The ravishing Ethel O’Connor was now, 

by courtesy, addressed as Mrs. Sulloway 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
This was a sad blow, and in her be- 
reavement her thoughts turned to that problem: 
How to make herself a benefactor of humanity. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
The Mrs. Sulloway Celluloid Dress 
Shield now follows the flag all over the world. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
; It was natural that they, both of the 
Elect, should love each other 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 
The best cradles are undoubtedly 
manufactured by the Rocked-in-the-Deep Cradle 
Company, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B. When writing to advertisers say, “I saw it in 
‘Cheap at Half the Price.’’ 


THE UNCOMMON LAW 
A Novel by Robert W. Chambers 


CHAPTER I 
The young artist’s jaws closed with a snap as 
he placed a virginally pure canvas on the easel. 
**You’ll do,’”’ he said to the anxious girl; 
‘remove your clothes.”’ 


Four hundred and eighty-three pages through 
which the reader wades in the hope of finding 
something else as improper. 

CHAPTER XXXXVI 
And she gave him her lips. 


5 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
A Novel by Hoyle 


“‘Faites. vos jeux, messieurs!’’ cried the 


croupier in the death-like silence. ay 
Gerald, with every eye watching his least 


movement, picked up his hand with superbly 
concealed anxiety. But as he glanced over the 
cards expertly, a flush of joy mantled his temples. 

**One spade,” he declared triumphantly. 

The croupier’s lip drew up in a snarl. 

**T’ll open,”’ he answered. 

Gerald threw a three thousand franc note on 
the table carelessly. 

**T blow,” he challenged. 

**One diamond,”’ hissed the croupier. 

Gerald paused to glance over his cards. 

** Sixty Queens,”’ he replied. 

**Rangdoodles!”’ 

** Ace high!” 

““Two deuces!”’ 

Gerald paused to toss off a magnum of cham- 
pagne. Then, with wildly rolling eyes, he _— 
his last louis on the first dozen. 

“*T split!’’ he cried. 

The croupier smiled. 

‘‘ Trente-sept, rouge manque et couleur!”’ 

Gerald shook his head impotently. 

The croupier moved the White Knight from 
K B 2 to Q Kt 7. 

**Rien ne va plus!’’ he said, and Gerald, a 
ruined man, left the room. Percival L. Wilde. 
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JUST AS GOOD 


“What's the matter, old chap? You're excited.” 
“Matter? Why, they have my picture in the cat- 
alogue : ‘Girl with Jag’”’! 














A crabid and comatose Comet 
Passed through these celestial parts ; 
Vienna, the popular stage-set, 
Is practicing quick-running starts. 
The Gubernatorial menu 
Is slighter than ever before; 
The ultimate Cit 
Is emphatically It, 
And the Russians are tying the score. 


The wine crop wasuamed for Sir Joffre, 
But fame’s an unprejudiced sprite, 
A shirt-stud once worn by the Kaiser 
Is now a museum’s delight. 
A bale of unmercerized cotton 
Was offered to us for a song— 
But things such as that 
Will not fit in our flat, 
And the Sultan is feeling quite strong. 


Chas. Murphy has lost his ambition 
These days of political stress 
He says that the Isle of Manhattan 
Is all he desires to possess. 
The plans for world peace were canceled 
According to news from The Hague; 
°Tis said there is room 
For a big business boom, 
And we think we'll invest in an egg. 





























The Villa-Carranza mexcitement 


Has taken a feverish tone; 
Another new king was persuaded 
To sit on Albania’s throne. 
The Austrians offered a million 
To seratch the Italian back; 
The latest style bonnet 
Has bayonets on it, 
And we are entrenched for attack. 











Sir McAdoo, Lord of the Moneys, 
Requested the banks to relax ; 
The authors of various autos 
Protested the motor-car tax. 
The hard-hearted rulers of Congress 
Are docking the poor absentee ; 
The nonchalant Jap 
Put a twist in the map, 
And Great Britain is mining the sea. 


The Belgians, as mentioned by Caesar, 
Are fighting with dash and aplomb ; 
The cost of the warfare per diem 
Is such we can’t mention the sum. 
The Ultras are wearing no jewels, 
Save those that attune to their souls; 
You’re not in their set 
If your fob isn’t jet, 
And Nick has discovered the Poles. 


Sir Woodrow and Editor Harvey 
Have puffed the Havana of peace ; 
Ourselves after weeks of endeavor 
Have not finished reading our lease. 
The Kaiser has offered a medal 
To dynamite London by air; 
The Colonel on tour 
Is the tidbit de jour, 
And the foliage has nothing to wear. 


Dana Burnet. 
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ILLUSTRATED SONG 


“For ’tis always fair weather 


When good fellows get together” 





GETTING IN THE POP-POPS 

PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER: What 
motorcycle seems to be highest in favor 
with the public ? 
MOTORCYCLE SALESMAN (who sium. 
mers): I assure you that the machine we 
sell is the most pop-pop-popular machine 
on the market. 


THEIR FAVORITE ENEMY 
BURKE: Oi can’t undershtand any rale 
Oirishman foightin’ to save th’ life iv Ing. 
land. 

SHEA: Why, who th’ divvie would th’ 
Oirish have t’ scrap wid, iv there wor no 
Ingland? 


HIS WAY 


**Your son seems very set in his way,” 
observed the friend. 

**Yes, and the worst of it is that it’s the 
Great White Way,”’ replied the parent. 


- 


No man can serve two masters. 
Yet some try two mistresses. 








ya 








THE FACTS INTERPRETED 


The Facts 
I 
Our hero is expelled from college 


II 
He effects a daring rescue 


Ill 
He loses a job 


IV 
He marries 


Vv 
He is divorced 


VI 


He pays off the mortgage on the 
Old Farm 


5 


How his Biographer will Inter- 
pret the Facts in case Our Hero 
becomes famous 


I 
But the time came when his mind de- 
manded more than the dry rehash of dead 
thoughts then served at the tables of learn- 
ing. His vigorous mentality revolted, 
and —— 
II 
Never was his heroic character more 
clearly in evidence than on the eighth of 
that August when, swimming in the surf, 
he perceived 
Ill 
It is rot hard to imagine the out- 
come. ‘‘ Honesty ”’ was to the high-souled, 
honorable young man more than a copy- 
book phrase. The time came when the 
chicanery of his employers was —— 


IV 


So they were married. He defied the 
mournful predictions of his friends and 
followed the course which -—— 


Vv 


Only after it was proven beyond a doubt 
that the marriage was unendurable and 
could only bring further unhappiness to 
both then, and not till then, did he con- 
sent to 


VI 
His sacrifice in the matter can be more 
readily comprehended when it is under- 
stood that after paying the mortgage he 
found himself penniless. Penniless at fifty! 
What a 


- 


How the District-Attorney will 
Interpret the Facts if Our Hero 
is tried for Chicken-Stealing 


Even when his loving parents had ex- 
pended their slender savings to provide 
him with an education he flouted their 
wishes and, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
he 


Once on dry land, instead of admitting 
that he had been rescued by the golden- 
haired child, he protested brazenly that he 
had saved her. This matchless impudence, 
which was rewarded by five hundred ill- 
gotten dollars 


After holding this position for exactly 
one month he was discharged. His em- 
ployers wished to spare his feelings; they 
said merely ‘“‘Incompetency.”’ Is it not 
strange, Gentlemen of the Jury, that 
three days before this event his employ- 
ers had missed a keg of nails? That 
one week before — 


IV 


Yes, very likely he married her. She 
had a brother and the brother had a shot- 
gun. It is quite probable, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, that he married her. But 











Vv 


And when she was of no more use to | 
him he cast her off as he would a ragged 
coat. Look at him, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, observe him as, conscious of his 
ingratitude, he cowers —— | 





MMM 





Boston 
v" || Garter 


Now, that the deed was done, he must feat: 4 


raise himself in the estimation of the pub- : 
lic. Ostensibly he had only $4,000 in the Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
Men who dress well prefer 


world. The old farm was mortgaged for 
exactly that sum. Thereupon this arch the silk Boston Garter for 
personal satisfaction 











hypocrite — this man with his diseased | >» 4 
criminal brain went to the bank and, i cso * * eer ! 
chuckling fiendishly, drew out Cee a= 
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If you have been drinking 


IMPORTED PILSENER 


try our 


GOLD_LABEL 


Gm 









perial, 


seer 


On Draught or in Bottles at Any Dealer 
BEADLESTON & WOERZ, New York 


Brewers and Bottlers 
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By’ CHARACTERS: 
‘ 4 4 


P THE WIND | boldly): 
. 


G 
7 
Z 
Z 
Z 


a AI ‘ 


in 
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UNPUBLISHED WOODCUT 


Mr. Kt. V. Wimkle falls asleep reading 





“the great American novel ” 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 


TIME: An autumn day 

SCENE: A wood 

j A Cruel Wind 
'A Little Leaf 


What maiden fancies make you blush 
This pretty red? 
THE LEAF | reprovingly): 
Your rudeness, hush! 
THE WIND ( boisterously): 
With dainty sighs I will caress 
Your crimson cheeks. 
THE LEAF ( fimorously): 
What brazenness! 
THE WIND (sarcastically): 
You’re too demure! Will you, perchance, 
Come off you’re perch and try - a dance? 
THE LEAF ( shuddering): 
A dance? Oh, no. Excuse me please, 
I’m rather weak about the knees; 
I’m poor at tangoing, I fear. 
THE WIND (suavely): 
I'll teach you well, my trembling dear. 
THE LEAF | fluttering): 
Oh, sir! Be kind enough to wait! 

THE WIND ( blustering): 
Regrets! I never hesitate. 
Let’s one-step then come on 
Your scruples to the 

THE LEAF ( falling): 

Wind, I go! 


Pll blow 


A MUCH-NEEDED IMPROVEMENT 


“There is considerable talk about building a big auditorium here,” 


Stated the landlord of the tavern at Polkville, Ark. 


**You see, a lot of our 


best People got caught out in the rain at the lynching the other night, 
and like to have taken their deaths of cold.” 


- 


The horrible thing about war is the way it 
stirs our worst passions and our worst poets. 


| 





Grow 


TRUE 


WILLIS: This thing of being a diplomat 
in a foreign country must be a hard job. 
GILLIS: Yes. If you say what you 
think you insult the country you are in, 
and if you think what you say you insult 
your own country. 


BACK FROM PARIS 


**Terrible, my dear! 
the midst of autumn.” 
“veer” 


summer hat.”’ 


PIPE o’ VELVET 
teacher. When a 
man’s smokin’ he 

ain’t called on to talk so 
much. He gets a chance 
to listen some. 


is a great 





No tobacco surpasses VELVET as a promoter of reflection 
and concentrated thinking. This Kentucky ‘Burley de Luxe, 
with the aged-in-the-wood mellowness and without a trace 
of bite, truly deserves its name ‘‘’The Smoothest Smoking 
Tobaceo.’’ toc tins and 5¢ metal-lined bags. 





oliggett <« Myers Tobacco Cx. 
GE © Gn 0 es 9 
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**I hear your hardships were awful.”’ 
Here we are in 


*“*And I had to come home wearing a 


ee a Oe 


fo ao oe A 





Daniel O’Connell —“The Liberator” 


LD ERIN has given the world many a genius and many a Lover of Lib- 
QO erty, but none greater than the eloquent O'Connell. This noble Irish- 
man unselfishly devoted every moment of his life to regain the Freedom 
of his Fatherland. His oratory, because of its flaming earnestness, exercised 
a powe uénce over the House of Commons and hastened many reforms 
for Ireland. Daniel O’Connell was the first to realize the irresistible strength 
of a union of millions of Irishmen, and to this end he labored night and day. 
Huge mass meetings were everywhere organized throughout Ireland and ad- 
dressed by the masterful O’Connell. When confident of success and with vic- 
tory in sight he was arrested and comdemned to prison. When liberated his 
splendid constitution was shattered, but he continued until his dying hour to 
work and pray for Irish Liberty. It is needless to say that Daniel 
O'Connell was opposed to any Prohibitory legislation which in- 
vaded the Natural Rights of Man. He would no more vote for 
such tyrannous enactments than will our millions of Irish-Amer- 
ican citizens, They know that there is no evil in the barley brews 
and light wines of their fathers—EVIL ONLY IS IN THE MAN 
WHO MISUSES THEM. For 57 years Anheuser-Busch have 
honestly brewed honest beers, and they are proud of the popular- 
ity their great brand Budweiser enjoys with those of Irish blood. 
Our Irish citizens have helped to make our nation among the 
nations of the world. Seven thousand, five hundred people are 
daily required to keep pace with the natural demand for Bud- 
weiser. 














Bottled only at the home plant 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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WANTED— AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for“ Needed Inventions.’ and * How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money. RANDOLPH & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. ©. 


FOR _g MEN AG ARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly. candidly. inerestingly 

af peblic effawe tree ty speot the truth and e 
the couse of tree democracy and equal rights §=We will 
send you Le Follettes 


10 WEEKS—10 CENTS 
if you will cond us the names of Ove persons lataresied 
tn the progressive couse 


August 14, 1816. 
**Today being Saturday. I drove to 
town to buy some needed things at 
the shops. picked up Jack Havens 
on the road and we stopped at the 
tavern for some good 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


A pure, mellow whiskey whose 
unvarying excellence and delicate 
flavor have retained and added g 
to its popularity with each pass - 
ing year. 

Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels. Distilled and bottled in 
bond. 

A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


n 
HAMPAGNE 


Christens the 9 


AMERICA 


TheTrans Atlantic Flying Boat 
- ’ 
{ 


{ 
a Tg 


~~ — 


MAKE IT 


Great Western 
For YOUR Occasions 


a 


<a DS © 


Special Reserve fii} 
(Very Dry) 
Made in America Highest Honors in France 
The only Amertean Champagne ever Awarded 
A a tiolt Medal at Foreign Expositions. Paris 
Exposition, France, 1567, Paris Exposition, ~ 
France, 1889. Paris Exposition, France, 
1900. Vienna Exposition, Austria, 1873. 
XL ttruxelles Kxposition, Velgium, 1897. Brux- 
elies Exposition, Belgium, 1910, 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Oldest and largest Makers of Champagne 
in America 


1 Extra Dry 








Puck Prints make beautiful decorations, 
for club rooms and dens. 

Send 10c. in stamps for 

catalogue of Setepecting reproductions on heavy 
‘or 


paper suit 
Gree, 301 Lafayette St., New York 














Drawn by VON SUCHODOLSKI 
in Munich for PUCK 
Al al 
A CHAIN OF EVENTS 
Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. ©, W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


theatrical journalism; they record the current sidewalk happenings of their 
day— happenings, be it understood, that are seldom dignified or significant. 
The amusing surface traits of contemporary humanity, the grotesque acts 
of the man in the street, is the main subject of Mr. Cohan’s lively 
fancy. Charles Hoyt amused his generation with his ‘‘ Trip to Chinatown,” 
“‘Black Sheep,” ‘‘Tin Soldier,” ‘Rag Baby,” ‘‘ Temperance Town,” in a 
medium that needs only a few boards knocked together with a little lath and 
plaster superadded. A dramatic edifice was never attempted, yet there 
was more fun in ‘‘ The Trip to Chinatown” (with Harry Conor, of course) 
than a dozen latter-day burlesques. George Cohan’s efforts are of the 
same general character as Mr. Hoyt’s, perhaps more ambitious. He is 
quick to grasp and note the salient feature of certain Broadway types, and 
their dramatic transmutation is always amusing. But when this successful 
young actor-manager essays to sound a deeper note he essays the 
impossible. That is why his new play—farce is a more appropriate title 

‘The Miracle Man,” amuses for two acts, leaves one incredulous at the 
close of the third, and bores throughout the fourth act. Its idea, master- 
fully developed in ‘‘Judah,’’ by Henry Arthur Jones, is poorly worked out 
by the adapter. Mr. Cohan utilized a novel in his latest experiment. For 
some reason, inherent in our very bones, reformed scamps on the boards 
never altogether convince. You may, in a book, buttress up your argu- 
ment, but before the footlights it is not so easy to hoodwink an audience. 
“‘The Miracle Man” is an appeal to the portion of the population that 
takes an interest in christian science (lower case, please! ), alleged ‘‘ mir- 
acles,”’ and all such superstitious twaddle. A play built about woman 
suffrage has been written, and I doubt not that some day we shall be 
forced to listen to an anti-vaccination comedy, or an anti-dog muzzling 
tragedy (why not call it ‘‘Hydrophobia’’?). Therefore, a ‘‘miracle,” as 
subject matter, is comparatively normal. Anyhow, the unique George 
makes you smile in the first two acts. The story is weak and palpably 
impossible. But the actors in the piece are wholly adequate. There is 
William H. Thompson as the Patriarch—who could better the finished 
impersonation of this sound and experienced artist? And the names of 
George Nash, Ada Gilman, Gail Kane, Earl Browne, Mary Murphy, James 
Marlowe, are brevets of excellence—Gail Kane and Mr. Nash in particular. 
You can enjoy George Cohan’s nimble wit without making a cult of him. 


Some Other As there is nothing particularly novel or enthralling 
Plays in ‘‘ Pretty Mrs. Smith,” I sha’n’t burden your memory 
Y: with any discussion of it, except to wonder why Miss 


Fritzi Scheff found herself rowing in such a galley, and why Charlotte 
Greenwood wasn’t starred at the Casino. As the “‘long, lean, lank ’’ Letitia, 
she was the bright spot of the extraordinary melange called ‘‘a comedy 
with music.”” Miss Scheff can do better. Why doesn’t she give us a 
comic Carmen? ‘‘What is Love?” is answered by George Scarborough, 
at the Maxine Elliott Theatre; that is, answered in the bald vernacular of 
the playsmith. Antiquity is rummaged for its types. I enjoyed much more 
“*He Comes Up Smiling,” with Douglas Fairbanks to the fore. At George 
Cohan’s Theatre, ‘“‘It Pays to Advertise’’ is about the funniest show in 
town. But anything seems diverting after war’s alarums and rumblings. 


In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in @uan.” 
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Cohan & Harris’ Brway & 45th St. Tel. 287 Bryant 
ASTOR Ev’gs 8.15. Mats Wed. & Sat 2 15 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 
Geo. M. Cohan’s Newest Play 
«THE MIRACLE MAN” 


From the Frank L. Packard Story 


Y yy Theatre, W y 
CANDLER sheatre. West 42nd st. nr 


Mats. Wed i & § 


Evenings 8.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(4y arrangement with Arthur Hopkin 


THE NEW PLAY «& QN TRIAL” 


By E. L. Reizenstein Seats 8 weeks ahead 
6th Ave. 


HIPPODROME 


Daily Mats. at 2—Best Seats $1.00 


WARS OF THE 
nena WORLD 


-_ COl LA N °S Theatre, B’way, 43d St. 


Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


F 4 IT PAYS TO LAUGH 


rare AD)VERTISE & 


ELTINGE 424St. w. of Brway. Evs8.20 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.20 
A. H. Woods presents 


INNOCENT 


By George Broadhurst 


An original play in 
4 acts with 
Pauline Frederick 


REPUBLIC West 424st. Eves 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


LEW FIELDS 
in 
The High Cost of Loving 
SEATS 8 Weeks in Advance 


WINTER GARDEN 80vty,2nt 
Evgs at 8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 
The Winter Garden’s Annual Fall Production 


DANCING AROUND win 


AL. JOLSON and BERNARD GRANVILLE 


A. H. Woods 
presents 


W. 46th Street. _ Ev’gs 8.20 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.20 


FULTO 


MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 





By Margaret Mayo SELWYN & CO.’S 
and Salisbury Field LAUGH FESTIVAL 
—_——— 
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Theatre 
Advertising 


PUCK is the best medium in 

the weekly field for reaching 

the theatre-going crowds in 

conjunction with fair and un- 
biased theatrical news. Write 

for special terms for represen- 
| tation in 


| “Puck’s Directory 
of New York’s ” 
| Dramatic Offerings 
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will develop film and also make 6 pictures from best | 
negatives, Beautifal work, Prompt service, OE 8 S- 
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THE PERFECT WATCH 


At Saving Price 


ay 
N 9 


For MEN whose business demands 


Rw accurate time. They are MADE IN 
i U. S. A.— another good feature— and 
even to the smallest parts embody 


every device of the most expensive 
watches to assure accuracy. They 
are thin, beautifully finished—a per- 


L” 











ahead fect watch. But they cost 25", less 
. than similar watches under other 
yt names. 








In Silver Cases, $12.40 
In Gun Metal, $9.75 


A\BRAHAM © STRAUS BROOKLYN 


In Gold Filled, $11.60 to $22.30 
In 14-K Gold, $19.95 to $67 





3d St. THE WORST EVER 
MOTHER FISH (to daughter : Keep away from young 
Chubb, my dear! They say he drinks like a fisherman! 














FROM THE PEN OF AN EXPERT 
‘$8.20 A Few Remarks in Which PUCK Heartily Concurs 


2.2 « 
re “‘The barrier to reopening the Exchange is the menace of a great mass Schlitz Brown Bottle 
of foreign sales threatening to engulf it, and this situation is aggravated ‘ 
Insures Purity 





VT because a very large part of American securities is discredited by the dis- 
astrous situation of the railroads. If the railroads of the country were 













st 
‘i making liberal earnings our securities would be the most attractive in the 
world, because they would be the highly profitable issues of the only great ty - 2110 
8.30 
4 2.30 country in the world at peace. Holders abroad then, would keep back Schlitz cannot cause 
DS hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of millions of these securities, because biliousness. 
they would be eager to hold them, believing in their stability and liability 


It cannot cause 
stomach or liver 
trouble. 


to advance. On this new basis these securities would be the last things 
ing they would part with, as they would be far safer than the securities of any 
other country or than money in hand with Europe at war. 


“‘To produce such a situation seems necessary to the reopening of the 


y and Exchange. The reopening is necessary to bring about industrial activity 7 ‘ 
ner and prosperity. Pure beer is healthful 
tion “‘How then can the situation be produced? The power is absolutely in f ood - decayed f ood 


the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have restricted : 
the earning powers of the railroads since 1910, until today the roads, is not healthful. 
largely by reason of insufficient rates, are, many of them, in the hands of ° ° 
receivers, others are facing bankruptcy, and only a few of them are mak- Any beer in light 
s 8.20 ing a successful showing. . 2 . 

, 2.20 ° — bottles is in danger 


“The railroads have not been making money for a long time. They 


ith 
VILLE 



















4 
have been compelled to default within the last few months on obligations of decay. 
equal to half the national debt. Their income has decreased in one year | r 
0's $120,000,000, and no relief is in sight. No one who values 
4rIVAL “The Exchange cannot open successfully until our securities are made health should risk 
—— especially attractive through ample earnings. The Interstate Commerce > ° 
: Commission can bring this about by a turn of the hand. It is the business taking tainted food 
of business people to let the Commission know what they want and to let : . ar 
them know it promptly and in an emphatic way.” into the stomach. 
See that Crown is 
ror INFORMATION WRITE T¢ ’ branded “Schitts a 
0 RITE ’ 
Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: John Barleycorn $ 
Birmingham a. Portland, Me. 
Wet Seles Greemsbore me Master 
Dvight, My Columbia, — Our scientific treatment Get 
when nd. = Dallas, Texas removes the appetite for | e 
Cea oan al, Wank drink or drugs—does tet in Brown Bottles 
an Angeles, ot, i ws — Only regis- 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Ilda. terec : physicians _ are 
oma City, Bey i vermitted to administer . 
Pitiyaes vs DEE: eee the remedies in our One 2 Case 
Putsbursh, Pu. 4346 Fifth aca authorized institutions ay 
” Salt Lake City, Utan During the last thirty- 
s Gaatennnle, eu five years, half a million he Beer 74MB 
4 Puebla, —_ have been cured. | e 
hmm ' That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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WITH MALICIOUS INTENT 
GIRAFFE: Come on in, fellers! It’s only up to one’s neck. 
genetic blind te ebnag es tammee poms COMMON SENSE SPREADS AT THE FRONT 
sieectuadins 4% Another powerful indorsement of the efficacy ‘*What’s our war correspondent doing ? 


c. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


(Continued from page 10) 


about eighty-seven and one-half putts. 
Some men, mostly bad putters, waggle a 
bit. The best advice is— cut it out. 

I don’t know which hand brings the 
club down tothe ball, and don’t want to. I 
guess both of them are at it again, and i 
know they don’t disagree. That is all 
that one need know about this, but—mind 
you, let the club swing. 


The putt is a swing and don’t ever for- 
get it. 


The other day a man said to me: “I 
got so mad with your rotten old putter 
that i slung it in a creek.’’ He does 
eighties when he’s lucky. 

“*Let me see you putt,” i said, handed 
him my putter and dropped a ball for him. 

He proceeded to Ait it about the green. 

I told him that he never could be a 
reliable putter until he gave it up, andi 
showed him how one’s hands must go out 
after the ball. 


Remember this, your hands must go 
out after the ball. The putt is a swing, 
but it isn’t a wrist stroke, although Harry 
Vardon says it is. 

About the moment of impact your 
hands start to go forward and they must 
go down the line towards the hole if one 
wishes to putt well. To keep them still 
is fatal. The arms and hands must fol- 
low all fairly long putts. It is, of course, 
not so necessary in short putts. 


Get a good putter, one that you can 
believe in. Take the right angle at the 
address, keep it on the swing back, re- 
tain it on the follow through, keep your 
head still and follow through with your 
hands, so that the smoothness of your 
swing is not checked, and you will not 
be able to putt very badly. 





of anti-typhoid vaccine is contained in a report to 
the Italian Minister of Marine by Prof. Lustig of 
Florence on the effect of the introduction of this 
vaccination into the Italian navy. Though it is 
only optional, it has produced such a marked re- 
duction of the disease among those vaccinated 
that Prof. Lustig urges that it be made compul- 
sory inthe army and navy, as itis in Japan, the 
United States and some other countries. New 
York World. 

It is an old adage which says ‘‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” but it has taken supposedly en- 
lightened nations long and weary years 
to realize its truth. Ultimately—half a 
century in the ultimate—the truth of it 
may extend even to the minds of Anti- 
Vivisectionists. The fact that Anti- 
Typhoid vaccine serves as a means of 
saving human life is at present nothing 
to them compared with the greater (and 
deplorable) fact that animal life, the life 
of rabbits and guinea-pigs was sacrificed 
to produce it. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 


Heated conversation sel- 
dom develops cold facts. 
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Nothing, it seems to me.”’ 

**Why, how you talk. He sends back 
some vivid word pictures of the Hotel 
Cecil in war time.’’ 


- 
Few of us have any laurels. Fortu- 


nately, you can rest just as well on a 
twelve-dollar box couch. 


















good time. 


ln writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Qa” 


S PREPARED to stimulate all 

are tired of the usual American periodical with 
‘uplifters"’ and actresses, with its 
New England-farm sentimentality, with its analysis 
of the value of the Zeppelins in warfare, with its 
circulation-teasing serials, with its hypocritical morals, 
with its drawings of heroes ten feet tall and blue- 
eyed barefooted heroines lost in the Adirondacks, 
and with its detective stories in which the seemingly 
innocent person is discovered in the last line to have 
been the murderer of the man whose body was 
found by the maid in the library. 
zine without any other “policy” in the world than to 
give its readers a moderately intelligent and awfully 
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Automobile Eye Insurance needed after 
Exposure to Sun, Winds and Dust. Murine Eye 
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“A cheery, cherishable booklet to 
delight young and old.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Love and Laughter 


i| The Eternal The Eternal 





7 .* ° 
Feminine Masculine 
From Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s In the delightful fancy, ‘‘Lainey and 
own life story, which begins in the the Eternal Masculine,” by Inez 
November issue of the METROPOLITAN, Haynes Gillmore, you come mighty 
you gain a new viewpoint of the eter- close to knowing MAN as he may 
nal feminine. sometimes be. 
Her autobiography contains no theo- There’s another most interesting 
ries, no propaganda. Itis peopled with chap, too, in ‘‘Angela’s Business,’’ the 
great men and women already made brilliant new love story by Henry Syd- 
familiar to us by history, and to meet nor Harrison, the author of ‘‘Queed”’ 
them again in this atmosphere with and ‘‘V.V’s Eyes.’’ This hero /arns 
their love for freedom and glad zeal something about Woman, too. But 
for life, makes the story a personal read the November Merropoiiran 
| inspiration to every reader. and see. 





Love and Laughter! The Joy of 
Living! Of these you get brim- 
” ful measure in the November 


. METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 





ih , [aie ‘ . ° or ° . ° 

Then there’s The Cook and the Captain There are various articles of present interest in 
Bold.’’ Even the title brings a smile of antici- this November Merropo.iran. As, for instance, 

Base : vsenad a : 
pation. Vis a highly humorous yarn by John Ihe Burning of Louvain,’’ by Gerald Morgan. 
Reed—all about a man who took a correspond- ‘This is an eye-witness’s account of the German 
ence course in seamanship and received the de- march through Belgium and the events leading up 
gree of captain and how he enlisted as a cook, to the destruction of Louvain. Among other 

- : ‘ 

saved the ship and presto! became the Captain. war articles will be a graphic picture from “‘the 


front’ by John Reed, one of the METROPOLITAN’ Ss 
war-correspondence staff. “The New York Times 
says of him, ‘“When John Reed describes a battle 
the reader sniffs powder.”’ 


And mystery and thrills! For these we com- 
mend you to G. K. Chesterton’s “Solution of 
the Donnington Affair.’’ Let's not spoil it for 
you by unfolding any of its progress. But you 


know Chesterton as a past master of thiskind of tale. Illustratively the MeTROPOLITAN is ina class by 

A timely story indeed is ‘‘Honor and Arms,’’ itself. It abounds in wonderful color features, 
by H. D. Lawrence. A literary masterpiece, it rotarygravure prints, and drawings by the foremost 
casts a strong light on the relation of the private illustrators. For your joy of living, read the 
soldier to his autocratic officer. November number. 


You Can Get the November Issue on All Good Newsstands 
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Gold Seal 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


Champagne 


| Recognized by all as the premier wine of America. You may 


| pay more and receive no better; pay the same and not get as dood. 


Two Kinds: Special Dry and Brut 
Gold Seal Red--the best sparkling Burgundy on the market 
Sold everywhere **All wine—no duaty’’ 
URBANA WINE CO., URBANA, N. Y., Sole Maker 
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